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Education 

Summary 


•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


A  SEMIMONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN|  EDUCATION 


Federal  aid  to  education  may  be  a  hot  issue 
again  in  the  ne.xt  session  of  Congress,  if  a  plan  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  in  Baltimore  is  put  into  effect. 
Briefly,  the  idea  is  to  put  the  heat  on  Congressmen 
by  showing  them  how  each  federal  dollar  would  be 
spent  in  their  states,  a  detailed  document  of  where  the 
money  would  go  and  the  educational  benefits  derived 
from  it.  The  new  strategy  would  be  tied  to  the  bill 
that  Rt"p.  CUweland  M.  Bailey  (D-W.  Va.)  has  said 
he  would  introduce  in  the  next  session. 

The  Bailey  bill  woidd  give  each  state  an  annual 
federal  grant  equal  to  2%  of  the  state’s  total  annual 
expenditure,  state  and  local,  for  public  education, 
K-12.  .\n  additional  allotment  would  go  to  those 
states  where  the  average  per  capita  personal  income 
fell  below  the  national  average.  One  feature  of  the 
bill,  attracting  favorable  attention,  is  that  the  federal 
grants  become  state  money,  thus  eliminating  the 
threat  of  federal  control. 


The  battle  against  juvenile  delinquency 

gained  more  momentum  the  end  of  October  when  the 
state  governors  joined  with  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  broad- 
scale  informational  program  to  bring  the  facts  of 
juvenile  delinquency  home  to  the  American  people. 

In  a  conference  in  Denver,  set  up  by  the  National 
Cov'ernors’  Conference  Committee,  NAB  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Howard  H.  Bell  said  that  the  support  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  American  people  is  essential  “if  the 
juvenile  delinquency  tide  is  to  be  stemmed.” 

The  conference  delegates,  in  urging  the  recommen¬ 
dation  for  the  massive  effort,  said  that  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem  must  be  solved  ultimately  at 
the  local  levt'l  with  full  utilization  of  all  resources, 
public  and  private. 


New  York's  school  fall-out  shelter  plan 

will  cost  $100  million,  according  to  the  figures  sent 
by  Gov.  Rockefeller  to  the  New  York  Legislature. 


Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  state  woidd  reim¬ 
burse  the  schools  at  the  rate  of  $25  for  each  person 
for  whom  the  shelter  was  intended,  to  a  maximum 
of  507(  of  the  total  cost  of  the  shelter.  Schools  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  program  woidd  have  to  conform  to  spec¬ 
ifications  set  by  the  State  Civilian  Defense  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  $1(M)  million  needed  woidd  be  appropriated 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending  March  M. 

^  The  college  scholarship  service,  comprising 
roughly  400  colleges  and  universities  in  the  l^S.,  is 
currently  distributing  to  secondary  schools  a  new 
statement  of  financial  aid  principles.  Designed  to 
help  school  counselors,  parents  and  students  under¬ 
stand  better  the  objectives  of  college  aid  programs, 
the  statement  summariz.es  the  ideas  that  guide  col¬ 
leges  in  their  distribution  of  scholarships,  loans  and 
jobs.  Some  principles: 

—  Selection  for  financial  aid  awards  .should  bi*  based 
on  achievement  and  promise. 

—  Amounts  of  aid  awarded  should  bt'  determined 
by  financial  need. 

—  Aid  funds  should  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
uniformly  fair  evaluation  of  family  circumstances. 

Copies  of  the  14  principles  may  be  obtained  in  lots 
of  10  or  more  ( 3^  per  copy )  from  the  College  Scholar¬ 
ship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  N.J. 


J  Christmas  ^  A  Happy  J^ew  Xfear 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  Curriculum,  morale 
problems?  Try  brainstorming  them 

Recently,  teachers  and  administrative  staff  at  Thurs¬ 
ton  High  School,  South  Redford,  Mich.,  beset  by  some 
difficult  curriculum  problems,  tried  a  new  approach 
to  solving  them.  They  held  a  weekend  brainstorming 
session  at  a  lakeside  camp,  40  miles  from  Detroit,  with 
250  creative  ideas  on  improving  the  curriculum  as 
the  result.  Many  of  these  suggestions  have  already 
been  implemented,  report  Principal  M.  Barrett  Vorce 
and  Wayne  County  Consultant  Dr.  William  C.  Miller 
in  a  recent  Michigan  Education  Journal. 

Following  the  weekend,  spirited  shop  talk  became 
customary  in  the  teachers’  lounge,  with  new  ideas  and 
methods  applied  in  more  dynamic  classroom  activities. 

Some  ideas  from  the  brainstorming  session: 

•  Work  by  the  schediding  committee  has  brought 
about  new  time  allocations,  allowing  for  more  creative 
endeavor  by  students  and  teachers  alike. 

•  An  “environment”  committee  has  renovated  the 
teachers’  lounge,  added  to  the  teachers’  reference  li¬ 
brary  and  developed  a  special  conference  room  for 
teachers. 

•  Teachers  interested  in  automated  instruction 
have  been  conducting  experiments,  building  a  ma¬ 
terials  library  and,  with  new  equipment,  hope  to  do 
extensive  experimentation. 

•  Another  committee  has  worked  on  drawing 
teachers  together  in  morale-building  activities. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Open  Enrollment  Program  in  the  Elementary  Sehools. 
Board  of  Education,  City  of  New  York,  110  Livingston  St., 
Brooklyn  1,  N.Y.  45pp.  Paper.  Apply.  (Progress  report.  Sept. 
’60-Sept.  ’61.  Summarizes  organizational  steps.  Appendices  of 
letters,  forms  and  other  pertinent  papers  used.) 

•  PROFESSION:  Ground  rules  for  new 
teachers 

In  teaching,  as  in  sports,  there  are  ground  rules  to 
be  observed  in  order  to  be  successful,  points  out 
W.  Carman  Lucas  in  the  October  Elementary  English. 
Each  school  system  has  policies  that  every  new  teacher 
should  know  about.  Here  are  some  ground  rules  that 
Lucas,  in  his  capacity  as  principal  of  the  North  Thirty- 
First  Street  School  in  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  feels  are  im¬ 
portant,  and  that  the  new  teacher  should  know: 

—  Are  there  rigid  ndes  as  to  teaching  procedures, 
or  is  the  teacher  free  to  experiment  provided  he  is 
on  safe  educational  ground? 


—  What  professional  societies  is  he  expected  to  join? 
Is  his  free  time  his  own?  How  much  community  and 
extracurricular  service  is  he  expected  to  assume?  Are 
his  summers  to  be  spent  in  study  or  in  traveling? 

—  Does  the  new  teacher  have  a  philosophy  of 
teaching?  Most  systems  expect  the  new  teacher  to 
have  at  least  begun  developing  a  teaching  philosophy. 

—  Has  he  established  objectives  for  each  subject 
that  he  teaches?  What  does  he  expect  the  student  to 
learn?  Goals  to  be  obtained  require  pre-planning  and 
thought. 

—  Does  the  new  teacher  have  a  mechanics  of  class¬ 
room  management?  A  mechanics  of  teaching?  Without 
these,  he  will  not  be  an  effective  teacher. 

•  CURRICULUM:  Criteria  for  teacher  help 
in  planning  the  curriculum 

If  teachers  are  to  participate  effectively  and  mean¬ 
ingfully  in  planning  the  curriculum,  certain  criteria 
must  be  present,  writes  John  A.  Dewar  in  the  October 
Educational  Leadership.  These  conditions  are: 

1.  Time  must  be  provided  for  teachers  to  work 
effectively  on  curriculum  improvement  and  revision. 

2.  Teachers  must  receive  encouragement  from  the 
administration  to  carry  on  curriculum  work. 

3.  Teachers  must  receive  guidance  from  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  the  progress  of  their  curriculum  planning. 

4.  Work  which  the  teachers  do  on  curriculum  must 
be  recognized  and  considered  by  administration. 

5.  Effective  and  creative  curriculum  revision  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  particular  school  district  should  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  administration. 

6.  Teachers  should  feel  free  and  be  encouraged 
to  conduct  experimentation,  either  in  their  own  classes 
or  on  a  district-wide  basis. 

•  TEACHING  METHODS:  Using  the  dicta¬ 
tion  machine  in  teaching  composition 

Three  English  teachers  at  Evanston  Township  High 
School  recently  tried  using  the  dictation  machine  as 
an  aid  in  their  processing  of  student  compositions, 
reports  Robert  Lumsden  in  the  October  Illinois  Eng¬ 
lish  Bulletin. 

The  three  teachers  each  borrowed  a  portable  Voice- 
writer  from  the  McGraw  Edison  Company  for  a 
month.  During  this  month  each  teacher  was  to  grade 
sets  of  papers  by  traditional  means,  carefully  timing 
himself,  and  to  grade  equivalent  sets  using  the  Voice- 
writer,  again  timing  himself. 
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The  Voicewriter  was  used  simply.  The  teacher  cor¬ 
rected  the  student’s  composition  with  a  red  pencil  on 
errors,  then  picked  up  the  Voicewriter’s  mike  and 
spoke  his  criticism  and  evaluation  as  though  he  were 
talking  to  the  student.  He  continued  this  practice 
with  the  lot. 

Next  morning,  the  teacher  gave  his  papers  in  order 
and  his  dictation  disc  to  a  stenographer.  She  inserted 
a  long  roll  of  paper  into  her  machine,  typing  the 
teacher’s  criticisms,  one  after  the  other.  Once  done, 
she  clipped  each  criticism  and  attached  it  to  the 
student  s  composition. 

The  result:  Carefully  kept  and  checked  figures 
showed  that  he  did  hvice  as  many  papers  in  any  given 
number  of  hours  with  the  machine  as  he  did  using 
only  a  red  pencil.  Despite  the  50%  saving  of  time, 
teacher  criticisms  were  one-fourth  to  one-third  longer 
than  usual  and  typed,  rather  than  hastily  scribbled. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Child  and  Society,  The  Process  of  S(K'iaIizntion,  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Elkin.  Random  House,  457  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 
I2Ipp.  Paper.  95f.  (General  hackfiround  readinfi  empha.sizes 
.socialization  in  everyday  modern-life  society.) 

•  PHILOSOPHY  &  GOALS:  Vital  issues  in 
education 

A  discussion  group  from  the  Stanislaus  County 
Schools,  Calif.,  meeting  at  Long  Beach  State  College 
this  fall,  identified  14  current  vital  issues  in  education. 

1.  Maintaining  a  balanced  curriculum. 

2.  Providing  for  individual  needs  of  children. 

3.  Meeting  problems  involving  population  mo¬ 
bility. 

4.  Grouping  for  instruction. 

5.  Keeping  the  curriculum  up  to  date. 

6.  Evaluating  educational  programs. 

7.  Evaluating  changes  in  pupil  behavior. 

8.  Meeting  demands  for  rigid  grade  standards. 

9.  Securing  more  basic  evidence  on  learning  as 
a  residt  of  research. 

10.  Using  research  findings  promptly  in  order  to 
avoid  educational  lags. 

11.  The  effect  of  forcing  subject  matter  learnings 
at  an  earlier  age. 

12.  Analyzing  what  we  teach  and  how  we  teach 
(content  and  method). 

13.  The  role  of  supervision,  administration  and 
teacher  education  in  providing  quality  education. 

14.  The  role  of  school  boards  and  lay  citizens  in 
providing  quality  education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Philosouliy  of  Education,  by  Robert  Ulich.  American  Book  Co., 
55  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.  3.  286pp.  $5.00.  (Text  or  reference.  Pre¬ 
sents  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  education,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  their  interdependence.  Includes  themes  for  discussion  and 
bibliography  for  each  chapter.) 


•  LANGUAGES:  New  methods  sought  in 
teaching  Russian 

The  teaching  of  Russian  in  the  nation’s  high  schools 
has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  uniformity  and  from  out¬ 
moded  teaching  methods,  language  teachers  said  at  a 
recent  three-day  conference  on  improving  Russian 
instruction  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  conference,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  High  School  Teachers  and  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  explored  ways  by  which  the  teaching 
of  Russian  could  be  brought  more  in  line  with  cur¬ 
rent  methods  of  teaching  other  foreign  languages. 

Dr.  Wayne  D.  Fisher,  Council  president,  in  sum¬ 
marizing  problem  areas  in  Russian  language  teach¬ 
ing,  said  that  he  hoped  that  Russian  could  be  taught 
chiefly  as  a  spoken  language,  rather  than  by  the  old 
method  of  “grammar-translation.”  Other  pressing 
needs  for  instruction: 

—  .A  basic  vocabulary  for  appropriate  grades. 

—  More  adequate  preparation  for  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  background  for  instructors.  More  than  100 
schools  have  dropped  Russian  for  this  reason. 

—  Standardization  of  textbooks  in  approach  and 
content  levels. 

The  Russian  language  is  so  difficult.  Dr,  Fisher 
noted,  that  it  takes  a  student  10%  to  15%  longer  to 
attain  proficiency  than  it  does  in  other  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  generally  taught.  He  also  said  that  boys  taking 
Russian  outnumber  girls  three-to-one— exactly  the  op¬ 
posite  ratio  from  French. 

•  SCHOOL  PLANT:  Fall-out  shelter  for 
students  and  staff 

Currently  under  construction  in  northern  New  York 
State  is  the  Madrid-Waddington  High  School,  claimed 
by  its  architects  to  be  the  first  school  of  its  kind  hav¬ 
ing  a  built-in,  below-ground  shelter  area  for  the  entire 
student  body  and  staff. 

The  architects,  Sargent-Webster-Crenshaw  &  Fol- 
ley,  say  the  shelter  was  built  into  the  school  without 
exceeding  the  original  budget.  This  was  done  by  de¬ 
signing  the  school  with  increased  height  in  the  crawl 
space,  left  unfinished  and  available  for  storage.  When 
needed  for  a  shelter  area,  it  can  be  hurriedly  finished 
off  with  slab  or  used  as  is. 

Ventilation  is  provided  by  using  the  school’s  air  sys¬ 
tem,  diverted  to  the  shelter  area.  The  shelter  area 
has  protected  exits  to  exclude  fall-out,  and  the  school’s 
food  supplies  are  stored  in  the  shelter.  The  service 
center  for  custodians,  boiler  room  and  deep  well  for 
school  water  also  occupy  the  shelter  area.  Space  has 
been  provided  for  toilet  and  decontamination  facilities 
but  left  for  emergency  installation. 

QUOTE:  “I  am  against  coeducation.  Boys  have 
enough  to  cope  with  without  girls  adding  to  the  dis¬ 
turbance  mentally  and  physically.” 

—  Marlene  Dietrich,  Look,  October  24,  1961 
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•  LEARNER:  Creative  students  and  the 
public  school 

A  new  theory  based  on  a  concluding  six-year  study 
of  the  creative  person  indicates  that  the  American 
educational  system  is  not  geared  for  working  with 
students  with  a  high  creative  potential,  reports  Dr. 
Donald  W.  MacKinnon,  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Personality  Assessment,  University  of  California. 

The  study,  financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
and  to  be  completed  next  year,  has  attempted  to  de¬ 
termine  the  personality,  background  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  make  for  creativity.  To  date,  530  creative 
persons  have  been  invited  to  the  Institute  for  study. 

The  tests  have  produced  some  surprising  data  in 
the  field  of  intelligence.  Dr.  MacKinnon  says. 

"There  seeins  to  he  no  relation  between  the  tlegree 
of  intelligence  and  a  person’s  creativity.  A  certain 
amount  of  intelligence  is  apparently  necessary  for 
ert'ativity,  hut  above  that  it  doesn’t  make  much  differ¬ 
ence.  The  threshold  seems  to  be  an  IQ  of  about  120. 
It  is  certain  that  most  of  our  creative  subjects  haven’t 
been  grade-getters.  The  architects  hav'e  ranged  about 
b  averages;  the  research  scientists  from  B  to  C.” 

Most  of  the  creative  people  studied  don’t  have  the 
academic  record  that  woidd  get  them  admitted  to 
most  graduate  schools  today,  MacKinnon  points  out. 

“by  our  methods  of  academic  selection  in  graduate 
schools,  we  are  missing  some  of  the  imlividuals  with 
high  creative  potential.  We  need  to  find  them  and  to 
use  them  more  effectiv'ely,”  he  said. 

•  MATH  PROGRAM:  Teaching  arithmetic 
with  colored  sticks 

Colored  sticks  are  being  used  by  6,0(K)  Vancouver, 
b.C.,  first  graders  to  learn  arithmetic.  The  \’aneouver 
school  board  has  been  experimenting  with  the  method 
for  four  years,  and  pupils  who  began  with  them  three 
years  ago  have  reached  nearly  the  sixth-grade  level  in 
arithmetic. 

Vancouver  school  officials  say  the  first  graders  will 
learn  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  in  the 
first  few  months,  by  the  end  of  the  school  year,  they 
will  be  working  with  fractions,  in  addition  to  whole 
numbers.  Second  grad('rs  will  not  only  take  up  square 
root  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  roots  of  numbers  up  to  20. 
They  w’ill  also  be  exposed  to  perimet(‘r,  area  and  vol¬ 
ume  calcidations— usually  left  until  the  sixth  and  sev¬ 
enth  grades. 

The  colored  sticks  were  inv'ented  by  a  Belgian  kin¬ 
dergarten  teaeher,  George  Cuisenaire.  The  sticks  are 
of  from  one  to  10  units  in  length,  each  colored  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  length.  Using  the  sticks,  the  pupils 
first  learn  to  mateh  color  to  number.  In  actual  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  teacher  might  teach  addition  by  using  a  six- 
unit  stick  and  placing  two  three-unit  sticks  beside  it 
to  show  that  three  plus  three  equals  six. 

Vaneouver  teachers  say  the  stick  method  is  faster, 
for  teaching  purposes,  because  the  youngsters  can  feel 
the  sticks  and  so  develop  a  concrete,  physical  under¬ 
standing  of  numbers. 


New  Classroom  Material 


1.  AB.\CUS  TO  COMPUTERS  ...  is  detailed 
ill  I  Can  Learn  About  Calculators  and  Computers, 
by  Raymond  G.  Kenyon.  DeserilK-s  briefly  evolu¬ 
tion  of  written  iiiimlier  systems;  followed  by  clear 
explanation  of  modern  eleetronie  computers,  de¬ 
velopment,  operations  and  terminology.  Many  illus¬ 
trations  to  clarify  text.  A^es  10  up.  Recommended. 
From:  Haryier  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  \.Y.  16. 
109pp.  $2.95. 

2.  BIOLOGY  FILM  SERIES  .  .  .  titled  Heredity, 
shows  roles  of  ftenes  and  chromosomes,  principles 
of  biogenesis  and  mitosis.  Group  of  9  films  also 
covers  Mendel’s  experiments,  heredity  and  environ¬ 
ment,  etc.  Senior  IukIi.  From:  NET  Film  Service, 
.A-\'  Center,  Indiana  Univ.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
B  W;  purchase  $125;  rental  $4.25;  30  min.  each. 

3.  .AIR  CURRENTS  .  .  .  are  described  in  The 
Story  of  the  Trade  Winds,  by  Ruth  Brindze.  A 
handsome  book;  relates  diseoxery  of  these  winds, 
and  how  m;in  has  made  u.se  of  them.  Color  illus¬ 
trations.  Clear,  simple  exposition.  Middle  grades. 
From:  Vanguard  Press,  424  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 
68pp.  $3.50. 

4.  SEA  TR.WEL  STUDY  UNIT  .  .  .  map,  stu¬ 
dent  booklets  and  teacher’s  manual:  Passenger 
Steamship  Kit.  .Available  for  Grade  4  and  up. 
From:  Trans-Atlantic  Passenger  Steamship  Con¬ 
ference,  Educational  Dept.,  Dansville,  N.Y.  Free. 

5.  PRINCIPLE  OF  SOLAR  ENERGY  ...  is 
demonstrated  by  the  Stronp  Solar  Furnace,  for 
pliysics  class  use.  Consists  of  14"  parabolic  mirror, 
focusing  devices  and  a  sample  holder,  pivot- 
mountc’d  on  a  base.  Can  hr-  used  inside  or  out¬ 
doors.  Instruction  booklet  included.  P’rom:  Strong 
Electric  Corp.,  7  City  Park  Ave.,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 
$69.50  FOB  Toledo. 

6.  PARENT-TEACHER  CONFERENCES  .  .  . 
are  the  subject  of  a  booklet.  Conference  Time. 
Designed  to  help  teachers  plan  and  conduct  such 
meetings  for  maximum  benefits.  Practical  hand¬ 
book.  P'rom:  Natl.  School  Public  Relations  Assn., 
1201  Sixteenth  St.  N’.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  32pp. 
Paper.  .AOr  single  copy;  apply  for  quantity  prices. 

7.  SIMPLE  IDENTIFICATION  BOOK  ...  is 
Shells  Are  Where  You  Find  Them,  by  Elizabeth 
Clemens.  Beginner’s  use;  lists  commonest  shells, 
with  drawings,  descriptions,  scientific  names  and 
coastal  areas  where  found.  Primary  grade  library 
reference.  P’rom:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  501  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  87pp.  $2.75. 

8.  FILMSTRIP  CATALOG  .  .  .  lists  materials  for 
many  classes  and  grades.  Educators  Guide  to  Free 
Filmstrips  lists  entries  under  curriculum  headings 
such  as  “Business  Education,’’  “History,”  “Science.” 
P'ull  descriptions,  including  date  of  relea.se,  given 
for  each  item.  Title,  subject  and  source  indices. 
PTom:  Educators  Progress  Service,  Randolph,  Wise. 
16.5pp.  Paper.  $6.00. 
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